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MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE PEDLAR......Mo, XVI. 
Good Lord! (as somebody sublimely sings ) 
What great effects arise from little things —Pixpan. 
How little do we mark the summer breeze that plays 
lightly on the cheek! Yet the same current of air, as it 
proceeds on its course, often becomes wild and turbulent; 
whirls over the ocean, heaving up its mighty waves in 
tumultuous confusion ; dashing the strong built ships in 
pieces, and whelming the hopes of merchants, parents, 
wives and children in one common fuin. 


The dropping of a hapdkerchief in a public assembly, 
an apparently accidental and trivial circumstance, was 
made a serious accusation against an unfortunate and 
amiable queen of England, who was sentenced to the 
block probably from no other real cause than that her 
fickle husband panted for the untried charms of another. 

What is more trifling and evanescent than a woman’s 
beauty * Yet it has, in some instances, decided the destiny 
of nations. Seas of blood have flown, which would not 
have been shed, had decrepitude and ugliness existed in 
the place of comeliness. Many a lover with strong 
passions, but a feeble mind, has sacrificed himself at the 
altar of immolation, on account of a few fading tints, 
such as wither while we admire them; a little fancied 
excellence, and taken a sudden departure for ‘that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns,’ dying the death of a 
fuol after having lived the life of one. 

A trifling word spoken unseasonably, has occasionally 
severed the tenderest ties, and broken up intimacies of 
long standing. An unimportant, witless jest will often 
act so powerfully on too susceptible feelings, as in a mo- 
ment to deprive us of that friendship which has stood the 
test of years and misfortune. 








A lady who has encountered the chill evening air, may 
often on entering the houses of her friends, or her own 
home, just take a trifling sip of cordial to keep it from 
herstomach. But it is to befeared that her susceptibility 
of cold will rapidly increase, while her self-denying pow- 
ers will be weakened. The harmless sip will become a 
comfortable dram, and the drinker, that mortifying and 
pitiful character, a female tippler. True, she may drink in 
secrecy and silence—no betraying jingle of glasses may 
be heard—the vessel that contains her disgraceful pota- 
tions may be hidden from all but her own gloating eye— 
yet her breath, impregnated with far other than Arabian 
gales, the permanent and unnatural blush with which 
heaven has cursed the drunkard’s visage, will at length 
reveal her secret and her shame. 


Who would not feel sensations of disgust and pity, to 
see, as | have seen, the mother of a numerous family 
drunken in the presence of her own children—alternately 
scolding, whining, raving, and crying or sitting in stupid 
vacancy ? 

There is pert.aps no mode of spending an evening more 
harmless and innocent, than a snug and social game of 
cards. Vet, trifling as this occupation may appear, it has 
undeniably often led to the most unhappy consequences. 
He who meets with occasional success when playing 
merely for sport, or a trifling sum, will, if he is thereby 
led to fancy himself an adept, be drawn from the quiet 
and peaceable card-table at home, into company where, 
whatever may be his success at first, he will meet with a 
successful and Wiumphant antagonist at last. 
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BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 


What is more simple, when simply considered, than a 
woman’s smile? And yet,in days of chivalry, nothing 


more was needed to send a gallant knight-errant galloping | 


over the world, redressing wrongs and grievances, and 
disturbing the peace of society, as much as was in his 
power. Nay, even f, who am, as all the world Knows, 
nothing more than an errant pedlar, have seen in my time 
a pair of eyes, to gain a smife from which, I would have 
tossed my pack into the rivet, and ran twenty miles bare- 
foot—But I was a fool then, whatever I may be at present. 

A profane swearer begins with paltry and trifling oaths. 
By degrees they inct ease both in matter and manner (for 
his seed does not fall on a reluctant soil) until his conver- 
sation becomes a fine field of damnable epithet, (a kind of 
grain our modern agriculturalists have not yet ventured to 
recommend it being subjet tosmat) where every one may 
be gratified with oaths to his taste, from the lovers of the 
high sounding *G-d d—n yotr soul,’ which usually makes 
a mouthful, down to those little, diminutive, half-starved 
execrations, of which your complete every-day swearers 
will rip out some dozens without stopping to take breath. 

— 1+ — ⸗ 
PUBLIC SENTIMENT IN FRANCE. 


Ix a work (Jorgenson’s Travels) which has recently ap- 
peared from the pen of a travéller in France, who seems 
by no means friendly to revolutionary principles, we have 
met with some curious information respecting the state 
of public feeling in that country. At Paris, he says ‘It 
was easy to observe thatthe French cherished a much 
greater attachment for Bonaperte than they did fer the 
Bourbons.’ ‘ The French even make an appeal to our 
reason, and demand whether it can be doubted who 
is the desired, Louis or Napoleon. ‘The former, they say, 
was seated on the throne with the help of 300,000 for- 
eign bayonets. From Brussels to Paris he waded in the 
blood of Frenchmen, and made his triumphal entry into 
the capital over the carcasses of the men who died in de- 
fence of their Emperor. They add, that the contribu- 
tions paid by the nation to the allied powers is the return 
which Louis makes them for re-establishing him in the 
government.’ ‘A trifling incident frequently enabled 
me, without uttering a single word, to sound the inclina- 
tions of the French respecting Bonaparte. I bought two 
or three snuff-boxes with his likeness on the lid of them. 
One I carried constantly about me. In going to a shop 
to buy snuff, I have often seen the women take the box 
and kiss it. In other places where I might display it, 
some person or other would generally take it into his 
hands, look at it with attention, and then return it to me, 
with an emphatic ‘Ah !’ or some other observation indica- 
tive of good will towards Napoleon. In one or two in- 
stances, I met with persons who exclaimed against my 
carrying about me the likeness of the Tyrant; but this 
rarely happened.’ Again: ‘Any one travelling through 
France, who would wish to court friendly attention from 
the people, will certainly find it his interest to appear 
fas ourably inclined towards Bonaparte.’ In the villages in 
the country, ‘nothing pleased people more than secing 
my snuff-box; men, women, and children flocked round 
me to see the likeness of |"Empereur’—‘for so his parti- 
sans continue to style him.’ [ Ch. Qbserver. 

OE — 


QUERULOUSNESS. 


Many blessings universally desired, says a moral teach- 
er, are very fréquently wanted, because most men, when 
they should /atour, content themselves to complain, and 
rather linger in a state in which they cannot be at rest, 
than improve their condition by vigour and resolution. 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
CONCLUDED FROW PAGE 73. 

We shall conclude our extracts from this very 
entertaining work, with the following anecdotes 
concerning the Natural History of that portion of 
the Union. 

I borrowed a fishing-rod from a miller near by, and 
followed the brooks some miles without catching a fish 
of any kind; either because there were none, or that the 
little wretches would not come and be caught. I was 
always in hopes of catching them, howeve~; and this, T 
take it, after ail, is the great pleasure of fishing and fowl- 
ing. Trout do not abound so greatly in the mountain 
streams to the south, as they do in the north. The most 
singular fish in this part of the world is called the stone- 
toter,* whose brow is surmounted with several little sharp 
horns, by the aid of which he totes small flat stones frou 
one part of the brook to another more quiet, in order to 
make a snug little circular inclosure, for his lady to lie in 
safely. This is truly a most ancient and fishlike gallantry, 
and right worthy the imitation of all bad husbands. 

Fam assured by gentlémen of veracity, that this part 
of the natural history of the stone-toter is actually trae, 
though [ suppose the orthodox naturalists will scout it, 
because it is not yet found in print, that know of. They 
will, no doubt, call this account of our polite fish a vulgar 
error, as they do every thing of which they are ignorant 
themselves; in pure spite, because other people discovered 
it before them. 

he 4 had heard much of the rattlesnakes that infest 
these regions, I was on the look ont for them during my 
excursion: but J did not meet a single one, nor do I believe 
they are by any means common. But I must tell youa 
story I heard from an honest man, at whose cabin I stopt 
awhile to rest myself. He told me, that somewhat more 
than six miles off, in the recesses of one of the most un- 
frequented mountains, there was a deep, circular valley, 
the bottom of which is covered with loose, flat stones 
that have fallen down its steep sides. A gentleman on a 
visit to the springs once hired him another person, a 
hunter, to accompany him to this valley, in order to as- 
certain whether the st --ies he had heard, but disbelieved, 
about it, were true. They descended it, but without see- 
ing a single snake; and the gentleman began to banter 
the hunter, who told him to stamp hard upon the flat 
stone where he was standing. He did so, and presently 
a good dozen rattlesnakes came out, to see who knocked 
Alarmed at the sight of the 
strangers, the snakes began to sound their rattles like so 
many Philadelphia watchmen waked from a sound sleep, 
and thereupon came forth several thousands of these rep 
tiles, who rattled and hissed at such an execrable rate, 
that they were glad enough to retreat out of the valley 
with all convenient expedition. The tanner moreove: 
added, that there was a great smell of: cucumbers, and 
that for his part he dict not much mind the rattlesnakes, 
being used to them, but he could not reconcile himself to 
the looks of a rascally fellow, the like of which he had 
never seen before, who carried a great fin on his back, 
was shaped like a sunfish, and hissed ten times louder 
than his neighbours. The existence of a valley somewhere 
in this part of the world, containing a vast number of 
rattlesnakes, is believed by many well-informed people 
but as to the little fellow with the fin, his being must re 
remain a matter of doubt for the present. Whether the 
laws of nature permita ke to wear a finn 
to those who make laws for her. 


at the door, I suppose. 


pet he | 





* Tote,—To labour; carry 
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DOROTHY PAWDLE ON DOMESTIC MISERIES. 
a TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 
Tae pernsal of sir. Simon Single’s letter in your last, 

y affording me the knowledge, that you do not deem 
private grievances beneath your notice, encourage me to 
state these of which I have to complain; and as l consider 
it rather hard that women should be stigmatized for a 
fault, and censured for their own anxiousness to avoid it, 
1 will, in my own defence, convince you, and some of your 
readers, that we have not the easiest task to perform, when 
we endeavour to give satisfaction to those creatures, who 
are determined not to be pleased with any thing. My 
husband, you must know, sir, is not exactly one of this 
stamp, but he has, unluckily for me, in common with 
many other men, contracted a prejudice that every thing 
is better conducted in other families than his own; and 
beeaure he cannot peep behind the curtain, imagines, like 
children who see a play, that every thing is real which 
meets his eve. When he visits, every thing appears neat, 
clean, and in regular order, for he sees nothing of the 
bustle of preparation, nor hears any of the uproar which 
occasionally occurs, even in well regulated families ; 
therefore, when any thing of this kind occurs at home, 
he complains grievously of the annoya”ce, and asserts 
that no other family experiences any thing of the kind. 
If any thing is broke by children or servants, he is sure 
it costs him more in a month, than it does other people 
ina year. Now this, though extremely provoking, is not 
the only vexation I have to complain of, for, with the most 
fastidious regard to order and regularity in appearance, 
he is the most littering, slovenly creature alive. He 
brushes his coat in every room, and then complains that 
the furniture is always covered with dust; runs all over 
the house without wiping his shoes, and wonders why our 
carpets look more dingy than other people’s. Carries his 
combs, brushes, books, writing materials, &c. into a hun- 
dred different places every day; and then is surprised he 
cannot find any thing where it should be, as other people 
do. In fact, sir, to keep things in our house, to use his 
own phrase, as ether people do, it would be absolutely 
necessary, for one person to follow him about continually 
with a broom and a duster; and I find it is impossible for 
me to escape either the appellation of a slattern in my 
house, or become another Mrs. Fidget. If any of your 
obligmg correspondents will assist me with their advice 
in this dilemma, IJ shall be greatly obliged to them—for I 
suppose you would declive the unpleasant office of inter- 
fering between man and wife. 

Now, sir, you must know I love order and neatness, 
though I would not be a slave to it, and to retort upon my 
husband, to declare, that, if he would pay a little more 
attention to the under written rules, which should be 
written in letters of gold, and hung up in a conspicuous 
part of every house, ours would soon wear a very different 
appearance, and he would no longer have to complain of 
its being less clean, comfortable or well regulated than 
other peeple’s. 

I am, sir, your obedient, 
DOROTHY DAWDLE. 
ORDER AND REGULARITY. 
Put every thing in its proper place, 
Do every thing at its proper ume. 
Put every thing to its proper use. 
Do but one thing at a time. 

P. S.—My maid, who has read the above, declares the 
last injunction impracticable, for she asserts, that unless 
she did more than one thing at a time, she could never 
get through the work of our house. 

~~ —— - 
FLATTERY. 

The mischief of flattery—says Johnson—is not that it 
persuades any man that be is what he és nos, but that it 
suppresses the influence of honest ambition by raising an 
opinion that honour may be gained without the toil of 
merit; and the benefit of advice arises commonly, nut 
from any new light imparted to the mind, but from the 
discovery which it affurds of the public suffrages. He 
that could withstand conscience, is frighted at infainy, 
and shame prevails Where rcason is defeated. 
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Finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame, and something to commend. 

Friday, February 19-Orurtro, and Tamrxe tar Sanew. 
Though the character of Othello be infinitely more difficult 
in the execution than that of Iago, yet Mr.Cooper is enabled 
to make the latter a more popular performance, by reason of 
its admitting a fair display of those peculiar personal at- 
tractions to which he owes a good portion of his cglebrity,— 
but which, however pleasing to the general taste, can never 
alone enable any actor to do ample justice to the impetuous 
grandeur, and conflicting passions, of Othello. The leading 
features of these two characters, as they should be repre- 
sented in action, are diametrically opposite. Iago is the 
active agent, and Othello the passive sufferer. While the 
former looks calmly on, and deliberately plies all the artifices 
of his ingenious villainy, the lacerated feelings of the Moor 
are continually bursting forth in all the extremes of doubt, 
shame, fury, returning fondness, ungovernable revenge, and 
agonizing repentance. 

Mr.Cooper’s physognomical expression of Lago’s character 
is not strong; but his conception and delineation of its 
prominent features, are excellent. No one makes asarcasm 
tell more effectyally, or throws out the electrifying slander 
of lago with a more skilful self-possessien. But it strikes 
us, that though this actor may make Iago, and many other 
characters of an equally circumscribed scope of feeling, 
not only an exceedingly popular, but a very characteristic 
performance,—yct he is still, in such parts as Othello, Lear, 
Richard, and Shylock, but au Apolio, reeling under the 
burthen of an Atlas. 

Mr. Duff’s Othello displayed otcasional beauties. The 
address to his bride at the end of the senate scene— 


Come, Desdemona, I have but an hour, &c. 


had all the doating softness of the enamoured bridegroom. 
And, ‘I found not Cassio’s kisses on her lips’, was equally 
good as a burst of jeslous hired, But stil! this perform- 
er appeared to us to be. but a stranger to the more 
powerful feelings of the part. Even his recitation was ex- 
ceedingly. uncharacteristic throughout. It had none of the 
fervid, broken, furious, and despairing delivery which should 
distinguish the expressions of the alternately enraptured, 
perplexed, and agonized Othello. A man agitated by such 
various and heartfelt sensations, never expressed them by 
Mr.Duff’s style of enunciation. He never allowed the jealous 
Moor’s various bursts of passion, to break or vary the flow- 
ing stream of vocal sweetness ; and even in such passionate 
exclamations as—‘I had rather be a toad’, &c.—he distilled 
the sentiments by a syllabic ¢laboration that destroyed all 
the impetus of passion. If we had room, we should point 
out, in a more particular menner, the impropriety of this 
monotonous and level style of delivery, by instancing some 
of the beautiful soliloquies of Othello, and shewing how 
very inadequately their chequered transports of feeling were 
represented by such unimpagsiored recitation. 

Mr. Cooper in Petruchio, as well as in any other character, 
has an evident advantage over all his competitors in the ve- 
teran ease of his deportmenf; but Mr. Duff’s personatien 
of this part, was infinitely more in character, ‘The latter 
gentleman gave us, with far more spirit, the humourous 
volubility, and the animated * digladiation of wit? by which 
Petruchio overpowers the aatipathies and vituperation of 
* Kate the Curst,’ 

Monday, Feb, 10—Conroranvs. The personation of the 
hero of this interesting tragedy, brings the personal endow- 
ments of Mr Cooper into the fairest operation. His classi- 
cal costume, the graceful dignity of his carriage, the ex- 
pressiven¢ss und flowing ease of his action, form altogether 
such an elegant assemblage of manners as the artist might be 
proud to copy to adorn and dignify his designs. The patrician 
baughtiness of Coriolatius, and the unyielding stubbornness 
and stern intrepidity by which it is supported, are all strong- 
ly marked by Mr. Cooper. He is also emmently happy in 
delivering the fiery expostulations of the Roman Hotspur. 
it us here that he stirs up im the bosoms of his hearers a cer- 
responding exaltation of feeling, while at the same time, 











in the very tempest of this passion’, he ‘sequires a tempér- 
ance that gives it smoothmess.’ 

In the first part of the last scene, where Coriolanus re- 
eeives the supplicating embassy of the Roman matrons, Mr. 
Cooper was both dull and awkward. Volumniahad ever to 
remind him in the exclamation—‘ He turns away’—of his 
proper action, before the motion was made. This coldness 
in the most interesting scene of the play, does not seem to 
proceed from # want of the feeling necessary to the charac- 
ter, so much as froma kind of |uzmess that is generally the 
result of an overweening confidence. 

The expression of this performer’s countenance is very 
favourable to the character of the domineering Roman.— 
Though the general cast of his features possesses little of a 
definite character, yet the predominating trait 1s evidently 
an unconquerable, sneering haughtiness,which even mingles 
itself with the sweetness of his smile. 


Wednesday, Feb. 14—Romxo ann Jytrer. It is somewhat 
surprising that the Romeo of Mr. Cooper, who owes so 
much of his reputation to the attracting endowments of 
person, and manner, and voice, should be one of his least 
creditable pertormances ; and that he should display these 
qualifications to so little advantage, in a part, where of all 
others, they are the most wanted. He was, it is true, the 
same pleasing Mr. Cooper, in this, that we behold in all 
his performances ; but we saw nothing of the transported 
lover drawn by Shakspeare,in the actor’s phlegmatic person- 
ation of one of the most interesting pictures of youthful 
passion the imagination of man ever conceived. There were 
many beauties of recitation in the performance, but nothing 
of the identifying characterization that ought to designate 
the leading traits of Romeo, and make the lover start from 
the canvass with a boldness of relief that should overcome 
all subordinate features of the personation. A swain of 
Amsterdam would not have breathed his vows, or told the 
story of his love more coldly. If Mr. Cooper ever saw the 
impassioned Juliet of Mrs. J. Barnes, we marvel much that 
no hint should have been taken from her glowing picture 
of the loving young Capulet. Let him not disdain to re. 
ceive instruction how to love, from a lady; and from one 
too, who feels with such enthusiasm, and displays her feels 
ings with such electrifying eloquence as Mrs, J. Barnes, 

The finest part of Mr. Cooper’s acting is displayed in his 
dying scenes. Under whatever form he struggles with the 
grim monster, all theatrical exaggeration and stage artifice 
disappears, and ‘life’s taper’ expires with such an exacti- 
tude in the imitation, as deeply to interest us, yet nicely 
divested of all these unhappy distortions, which, in com- 
mon performers, either shocks the feelings, or disturbs the 
gravity of the spectator At the death of Romeo, in par- 
ticular, the fatal operation of the poison, in gradually steal- 
ing away the strength, and bewildering the mind of its vic- 
tim, is beautifully indicated. 

We were glad to see Mercutio, who has been so long 
buried beneath the doublets of impotence, once more re- 
ceive the breath of life from Mr. Duff. We were also 
highly pieased with his lady’s excellent performance of Ju- 
liet, whose tenderness and love she delineated with great 
delicacy and sweetness. We were particularly gratified 
with her soliloquy in the balcony, which was finely expres- 
sive of the inceptive fondness and pensive situation of the 
character, The succeeding scenes, however, were marked 
by a languor, which we do not know whether to impute to 
Mrs, Dutf’s peculiar conception of the character, or to a 
state of health imperfectly reestablished. We hope that the 
more frequent appearance of this lady, will in future, in a 
great degree, supply the deficiency of female talent in the 
higher order of tragic personations. 

We gladly give Mr. Bray credit for the praiseworthy pro- 
priety of his ‘ Peter ;’ more especially as this is the first 
time we ever saw it represented without being disgusted 
at the impertinent buffoonery which has heretofore, by all 
Peter’s representatives, been introduced for the commenda- 
ble purpose of interrupting the dialogue between Romeo 
and the nurse. 

We have always been so deeply impressed with the re- 
membrance of Mrs. Baker’s excellence in the Nurse, and 
other characters of a like stamp, that nothing less than the 
indisputable merit of Mrs. Barnes’ performance of this, and 
similar parts, could reconcile us to the change. Her old 
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she earicatures her 
tradiction to a common dictate of hamanity, never to insult 
he unfortunate ! 

Some of the performances since our last, have, like that 
»f Hamlet, been injured by an improper cast of the minor 
characters. Mr. Drummond has not the voice or the action 
hat gives general satisfaction in tragedy. As for Mr. Shaws 
1¢ less he has to say, the less he will stumble. He is very 
vell in his sphere, and very ill out of it. We wish matters 

ould be so ordered, as that the dignity and interest of our 
ragie scenes should not be in perpetual danger of being 
marred by awkwardness. 

— Se 
MR. KEMBLE. 


Mr. Kemble, the celebrated English tragedian, took his 
furewell of the stage, at Covent Garden Theatre, June 20, 
fter his perfurmance of Coriolanus. The audience, dur- 
ng his parting address, gave the liveliest indications of 
heir regret at his resolution of leaving the profession 
‘nich he had for so many years adorned. A London 
ritie, after recording the circumstances of his farewell, 
thus expresses his opinion of Mr. Kemble’s peculiar mer- 
its. As it appears to us to be the most impartial criticism 
n this successor to Garrick we ve yet seen, we extract 
the remarks at length. 


Iv has always appeared to us, that the range of charac- 
ters in which Mr. Kemble more particularly shone, and 
was superior to every other actor, were those which con- 
isted in the developement of some one solitary sentiment 
pr exclusive passion. From a want of variety, he was oft- 
a deficient in expressing the complication of different 
jaterests; nor did he possess the feculty of overpowering 
he mind by sudden bursts of passion; but in giving the 
abitual workings of a predominent feeling, as in Penrud- 
dock, or The Stranger. In Coriolanus, Cato, and some 
thers, where all the passions move round a central point, 
We stood unrivalled.  Peuruddock, in The Wheel of For- 
une, was one of his most eo:vect and interesting perform- 
wes. The mild, pensive melancholy of the character, 
ts embittered recollections and dignified benevolence, 
ere conveyed by Mr. Keinhie with equal truth, elegance 
nd feeling. In The Stranger, again, which is in fact the 
ame character, it sunk deeper into his mind the longer 
e dwelt upon it. The weight of semiment which op- 
pressed him was never suspended. So in Coriolanus, he 
rhibited the ruling passion with the same unshaken firm- 
ess, the same energy of will, and unbending sternness 
temper throughout. The vehemence with which he 
oved forward increased every ins‘ant, till it hurried him 
pn to the catastrophe. In Hum/et, on the contrary, Mr. 














hat quick sensibility which yields tq every motive, and 
s borne away with every breath of fancy, which is dis- 
racted in the multiplicity of its reflections, and Jost in 
he uncertainty of its resolutions. There is a perpetual 
indulating of feeling in the character of Hamlet; but in 
ir. Kemble’s acting ‘there was neither variableness nor 
badow of turning.’ He played it like a man in armour, 
ith a determined inveteracy of purpose, in one undevi- 
ting straight line, which is as remote from the natural 
prace and indolent susceptibility of the character, as the 
harp angles and abrupt starts to produce an effect, which 
r. Kean throws into it, In King John, which was one 
f Mr. Kemble’s most admirable parts, the transitions of 
celing, though just and powerful, were prepared too long 
efore hand, and were too long in executing, to produce 
neir full effect. In Macbeth, Mr. Kemble was unequal 
‘the tug and war’ of the passions which assail him: he 
tood as it were at bay with fortune, and maintained his 
ound too steadily against ‘fate and metaphysical aid.’ 
i the latter scenes, however, he displayed great energy 
d spirit ; and there was a fine melancholy retrospective 
one in his manner of delivering the lines, 
My way of life has fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf, 
hich smote upon the heart. His Richard JIL wanted 
lat tempest and whirlwind of the soul, that life and spi- 
t, that dazzling rapidity of motion, which should fill the 
ge, and burn in every part of it. The timeness of Mr. 





Kembtle's figure may be suppos¢d to have led to that *a- 
tue-like appearance which his acting was sometimes too 


‘emble unaveidably fuiled from a want of flexibility, of 
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apt to assume. One of the happiest and most spirited of 
all Mr. Kemble’s performances; and in which even his de- 
fects were blended with his excellencies to produce a per- 
fect whole, was his Pierre. The dissolute in*ifference 
assumed by this character to cover the darkness of his 
designs, and thefierceness of his revenge, accorded ad- 
mirably with Mr. Kemble’s naturel manner; and the tone 
of morbid rancourous raillery in which Pierre delights to 
indulge, was in unison with reluctant, contemptuous per- 
sonifications of gaicty, with the scornful spirit of his comic 
muse, which always laboured against the grain. Cato was 
another of those parts for which Mr. Kemble was pecu- 
liarly fitted by his physical advantages. There was no- 
thiog for hiny to do in this character but to appear in it. 
In short, we think the distinguished excellence of his act- 
ing may be summed up in one word—intensity ; in the 
seizing upon some one feeling or idea, in insisting upon 
it, in neither letting it go, and in working it up, with a 
certain graceful consistency, and conscious grandeur of 
conception, to a very high degree of pathes or sublimity. 
If he had nut the unexpected bursts of nature and genius, 
he had all the regularity of art; if he did not display the 
tumult and conflict of opposite passions in the soul, he 
gave the deepest and most permanent interest to the un- 
interrupted progress of individual feeling ; and in embo- 
dying a high idea of certain characters, which belong 
rather to sentiment than passion, to energy of will, than 
to loftiness or to originality of imagination, he was the 
most excellent actor of his time. This praise of him is 
not exaggerated: the blame we have mixed with it is not 
invidious. We have only to add to both the expression 
of our grateful remembrances and best wishes. 
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oe is open at the Fire and Marine Insurance Of- 
fice, for the purpose of obtaining subseriptions to procure a 
Marble Bust of the Hon. Joaw Anam, late President of the 
United States. 


Tribute t9 Valour —A committee has been appointed by 
the Assembly of New-York, to report on the y 
of removing the remains of the General Monr- 
comeny, who fell in the attack on Quebec, and which lie 
buried near the spot where he fell, with · no stone to tell 
where they lie,’ to St. Payl’s church ip the city of New- 
York, near the monument erected in that church to his 
memory. 


At the Jast dates of Congress, the House of Represen- 
tatives was in the earnest discussion of a very able and 
elaborate General Bankrupt Law. 


Late advices from Alabama, mention that the people of 
Mobile were under alarm from the hostile movements of 
the Indians in their vicinity. 


CHINESE PUPFING. 


Tuose of our readers who think that the goodly art of 
puffing is confined to the Western World, may perhaps 
be amused and instructed by the following translation of 
one of the Chinese papers oecasienally found in chests of 
tea :—*‘ This capital tea, a transparant jewel, with a snowy 
crystalline bud, is the first under heaven : of an esti- 
mable description which is beautiful, and without defect, 
perfect and not able to be surpassed ; of Hyson, the very 
right hand, anciently and universally established amongst 
distant people, from its praise-worthy flavour. This Hy- 
son, having traversed hills and seas ; sought from the 
heights ofsouthern exalted mountains, which tower above 
the clouds, rises to that perfection, that being compared 
with other teas, it maintains the superiority. It has a fine 
odour, containing an extreme degree of excellence ; hav- 
ing been received formerly, and at the present time with 
reverential eagerness, by persons of rural habits. These 
sprigs, of established reputation, are for people who trav- 
el, truly precious, having a manifestly laudable character, 
for their excellent and approved deseription. It possess. 
es unceasing superiority, while prepared, with unremit- 
ted skill ; its species, being beautiful and venerable, bas 
inexhaustible virtue. This tea (of the high court,) when 
first prepared and violently operated upon with hot water, 
has a superior faculty of performing wonders : its first 


for‘ gratify’ read satisfy. 
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buds and hres, afier three full and edmpletes springs, are 
excellent, to remove obstructions, to rouse from intoxica- 
ton or drowsiness, to slake thirst ; and this more than 
golden production makes old age rctire, procrastinates 
decayed years, and like a precious gem, spreading 
over the taste and palate, gives a secret courage in calam- 
ities, remote or near : its desirable fragrance, spread 
through the inner chamber, shall recieve universal appro- 
bation.’ 

The characters on the sides of the tea-chests are prob- 
ably the names of the cultivator or plantation ; names 
truly auspicious, if we may judge from the following spe- 
cimens :— 

‘Infinite fragrance.’ ‘ Sweet-scented region.’ ‘ Heav- 
enly odour.” ‘ Vernal origin.” ‘ Great perfection.” 
‘Gemlike buds.’ ‘ Persevering excellence.’ ‘ Estimable 
duration.’ ‘Sincere perfection’ ‘ Bud of spring.’ * Es- 
tablished abundance.’ ‘ Fountain of heaven.’ 

Chr. Ob. 


Domestic Literary Intelligence.—Messts. Munroe & Fran. 
cis have just published the 22d No. of ‘ The Atheneum, or 
Spirit of the English Magazines—containing, Modern Po- 
ets: Walter Scott; Southey’s History of Brazil; On The- 
atrical amusements; On Taste in Female Dress; Narra- 
tive of a Voyage to New Zealand, by John Liddiard Nicho- 
las Esq.; the Wanderer, Chap. [V.; Czerny Georges; Col- 
ter, the North-American Hunter; View of the change of 
Manners in Scotland during the last Century; Ellis’ Journal 
of the late Embassy to China; Fine Arts. David’s New 
Painting, ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ Biographical Portraits 
Contemporary Authors, No, Il, Mrs. Joanna Baillie, Me 
moir of General Kosciusko; The Naturalist’s Diary for 
February; Varieties, Critical, Literary, and Historical 
Laminous Landscapes ; Natural History. Anecdote of the 
Elephant; Horse turned Thief; Sheridan ; Artificial Na- 
vigation ; Cognoscenti puzzled ; Extracts from the Real 
Manuscript of Buonaparte ; Franklin’s Correspondence ; 
Translation of Fllis’s Journal ; Death of Jean Etienne Har- 
douin; New Tragedy. Poetry. Legend of Mona; Sonnet; 
The Hall of Plowers; To «un Hypocrite; To an old Musi. 
cal Instrument; The Last Judgment ; To Mary’s Bye. 

Foreign Literary Intelligence —Faasxuty’s Connesroy- 
pence. The Public will be pleased to hear that the Octavo 
Edition of these interesting Letters is now published. The 
Monthly Reviewers do but justice to the writer, when they 
say, that by the publication of the present volume, the ele- 
vated reputation of Franklin for virtue, for knowledge, for 
probity, and for talents, will suffer no diminution, since it 
bears ample testimony to the fidelity of his mind, to the so- 
lidity of his judgment, to the justness of his views, to the 
amenity of his manners, and to his ardent desire for promo- 
ting the happiness of mankind. Some characters appear 
great only when contemplated at a distance, and on anearer 
inspection excite only derision or contempt ; but the char- 
acter of Franklin will bear the distant and microscopic view. 
We may follow him from the great theatre of politics, where 
he discussed the destiny of nations, to his domestic fire-side, 
where he conversed with his frends, and trifled with his 
grand-children, without any deduction from our reverence 
and esteem.—Nothing artificial «ppeared im his character, 
and he was never indebted for his sancity to a mask. 

A Translation of Mr. Ellis’ Journal of the Embasssy to 
China, is already publishing in Paris, in two octavo volumes. 


A new Tragedy, from the pen of Mr. Shield, the author 
of the Apostate, is in rehearsal at the Londen Theatre. 


Errata.—In the last Magazine, page 75, 3d col. 9th liae, 














MARRIAGES. 

In this town—Mr. Edward Renouf, to Wiss Eliza Mer- 
riam—Mr. John Hidden, to Miss Margaret S. White— 
Mr. Eleazer Nutting, to Miss Margaret Trask. 

DEATIS. 

In this teown—Miss Mary-Ann Burt, aged 12 years— 
Francis Moore, son of Mr. F. V. Adlington, aged 2 years— 
Miss Mary Wild, aged 24—Susan Parkman, daughter of 
David and Susan Oliver, aged 16 months—Mr. Joseph 
Bray, aged 44—Capt. Jesse Inglee, aged 40—Mr. James 
Boddily, of Newburyport, aged 20—Delia Adams, daugh 
ter of Mr. Silas P. Tarbell, aged 2 years. 

In Dorchester, Deacon Edward Pierce, aged 83. 
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POETRY. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


TO R—-. 


Iv’s seen the oak in pit’less storms 
Lift high its proud, majestic head ; 
The bosky trunk its fury scorns, 
And meets its raging without dread. 


F’en thus, my friend, on virtue’s base, 

So constant stand, so firm remain, 

Should scandal’s storms e’er reach thy place, 
Their anger must be spent in vain. 


May merit’s star be thy true guide, 
Reflecting worth in all thy ways; 
As moon-beams on thé ocean tide 
Widely expand their golden rays. 


As April clouds dispel their showers, 
Diffusing blessings o’er mankind— 
Let charity extend her powers, 

And in thy heart her beauties find. 


Then as the zephyrs of the spring 
In lovely scenes the vallies dress, 
so shall thy goodness ever bring 


Contentment, peace and happiness 
SAM. 


— N — 


THE SHIP-WRECK’D MARINER. 
4 FRAGMENT. 


Hicu on a rock, whose Alpine brow leoks wide 
O’er ocean’s blue immeasurable tide, 

See the wreck’d mariner with downward gaze, 
Wistful and shudd’ring, eye the trackless maze, 
And thinks, as hollow sounds the sweeping wind, 
Rocks, oceans, billows, as his fate, unkind ; 

At once of love and gentle hope bereft, 
Deserted—to the waste of waters left! 

Lord of the world—though not of power a jot— 
All that he sees is his, and yet is not! 

Sighing amid the melancholy swell 

Of seas—to home, and babes, a long farewell, 

He hangs his lorn head on his beaten crest, 

‘Khe shatter’d ensign waving round his breast, 
Heaves the last throb to faithful mem’ry dear, 
Mhat bears to all—a tributary tear! 

Sinks from the eminence amid the gloom 
Headlong—and plunges to the yawning tomb! 


— — — 
ENIGMA. 


Wrreis a dark and dismal cell, 
Ne’er trod by human fvot, 

Your humble servant’s known to dwell, 
To flourish and take root, 


With mangled flesh my dear abode 
Is every day supplicd, 

And carious bones, a hideous pile, 
Are rang’d on either side. 


Vet start not, fair ones! with affright, 
For 1 can truly say, 

In human blood I ne’er delight, 
Nor seek a living prey. 


For though confin’d in durance vile, 
Your favourite still F prove ; 

Yet artless maids I oft beguile, 
Whose hearts are form’d for love. 


Still in your service, ladies fair, 
With restices zeal I strive 

From morn till night, a willing slave, 
To keep your mirth alive. 

Strange powers and properties J boast, 
Though I submissive bend, 

And when proud man controls me most, 
1 prove his truest friend. 
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MONITORIAL. 


Dr. Beattie, in the Life of his Son, gives the following 
interesting account of the course he pursued, to impress 
upon the mind of his favourite child, his first ideas of a 


Supreme Berna. 

Tux doctrines of religion I wished to impress on his mind, 
as soon as it might be prepared to receive them; but I 
did not see the propriety of making him commit to me- 
mory theological sentences, or any sentences which it 
was not possible for him to understand. And I was de- 
sirous to make a trial how far his own reason would go 
in tracing out, with a little direction, the great and first 
principle of all religion, the being of God. The following 
fact is mentioned, not as a proof of superior sagacity in 
him, (for I have no doubt that most children would, in 
like circumstances, think as hedid) but merely as a moral 
and religious experiment. He had reached his fifth (or 
sixth) year, knew the alphabet, and could read a little, 
but had received no particular information with respect 
to the Author of his being, because I thought he could 
not yet understand such information; and because 1 had 
learned, from my own experience, that to be made to re- 
peat words not understood is extremely detrimental to 
the faculties of a young mind, In a corner of a little 
garden, without informing any person of the circumstance, 
I wrote in the mould, with my fingers, the three initial 
letters of his name, and sowing garden-cresses in the 
furrows, covered up the seed and smoothed the ground. 
Ten days after, he came running: to me, and, with aston- 
ishment in his countenance, told me, that his name was 
growing in the garden. I smiled at the report, and 
seemed inclined to disregard it; but he insisted on my 
going to see what had happened. < Yes,’ said I carelessly, 
on coming to the place, ‘I see it is so; but there is no- 
thing in this worth notice; it is mere chance; and I 
went away. He followed me, and, taking hold of my 
coat, said with some earnestness, ‘it could not be mere 
chance, for that somebody must have contrived matters 
sv as to produce it.’ I pretend not to give his words or 
my own, for I have forgatten both; but I give the sub- 
stance of what passed between us in such language as we 
both understood. ‘Se you think,’ said I, ‘that what ap. 
pears so regular as the letters of your name, cannot be by 
chance.’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, with firmness, ‘1 think so”— 
* Look at yourself,’ I replied, ‘and consider your hands 
and fingers, your legs and feet, and other limbs; are they 
not regular in their appearance and useful to you” He 
said, ‘they were.’ ‘Came you hither,’ said I, * by chance?” 
‘No,’ he answered, ‘that cannot be; something must 
have made me.’ ‘ And who is that something ?’ I asked. 
He said he did not know. (I took particular notice, that 
he did not say as Rosseau fancies a child in like circum- 
stances would say, that his parents made him.) I had 
now gained the point J aimed at ; and saw that his reason 
taught him (though he could not express it) that what 
begins to be must have a cause, and that what is formed 
with regularity must have an intelligent cause. I there- 
fore told him the name of the Great Being, who made 
him and all the world; concerning whose adorable nature 
gave him such information as I thought he could in some 
measure comprehend. The lesson affected him greatly, 
and he never forgot either it or the circumstances that 
introduced it. 
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A RECIPE FOR BOILING WATER IN WOOD. 


The following has been given as a useful receipt for 
making incombustible varnish. A quantity of ising- 
glass is to be dissolved in water, and a similar quantity 
of alum prepared at the same time ; the two solutions 
being mixed together, the substance to be exposed to 
the flame is to be carefully moistened with the prepared 
liquid. The addition of a little vinegar increases the in- 
combustibility. Wooden vessels, it is added, may be ex- 
posed to a flame with this varnish on them, and their con- 
tents made to boil, as the varnish does not prevent the 
transmission of heat, but only the carbonization or burn- 
ing of the wood. : 


a 


A RARE EXAMPLE OF WELL-APPLIERD LIBERALITY. 


Bisnor Burnzt relates a pleasing anecdote of Serjeant 
Glanville, an eminent lawyer in the reign of Charles the 
First—‘ His father had a fair estate, which he intended to 
settle on his eldest son, but he being a vicious young man, 
and there appearing no hopes of his recovery, he settled 
it upon the serjeant, who was his second son. Upon his 
death, the eldest, finding that what he had before looked 
upon as the mere threatening of an angry father, was now 
but too certain, became melancholy, and this, by degrees, 
wrought so great a change in him, that what his father 
could not aécomplish while he lived, was now effected by 
the severity of his last will. His brother, observing this, 
invited him, with many other friends, to an entertainment, 
and after other dishes had been served up, he ordered one 
that was covered to be set betore his brother, desiring 
him to uncover it; which being done, the company was 
surprised to find it full of writings. The serjeant then 
told them, that he was now doing what his father would 
have done, if he had lived to see that happy change which 
they all were now witnesses of; and therefore he now 
freely restored to his brother the whole estate.’ This is 
an example worthy of imitation, the reprobate is reclaimed 
by severity » and afterwards rewarded for his amended 
life, and confirmed in a virtuous course, by the well-timed 
and singular liberality of a friend ; for a complete refor. 
mation of vice can never be expected while it continues 
to smart under a sc»se of injustice, however much it may 
have been merited. 
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SHERIDAN. 


As Mr. Sheridan was coming up to town in one of the 
public coaches, for the purpose of canvassing Westmin- 
ster, at the time when Paull was his opponent, he found 
himself in company with two electors. In the course of 
conversation one of them asked the other to whom he 
meant to give his vote? When his friend replied, «To 
Paull, certainly ; for though I think him but a Shabby sort 
of a fellow, 1 would vote for any one rather than that raseal 
Sheridan.’"—*‘ Do you know Sheridan ?” asked the stranger. 
‘ Not I, sir,’ answered the gentleman, ‘Nor do I wish to 
know him.’ The conversation dropped here; but when 
the party alighted to breakfast, Sheridan called aside the 
other gentleman, and said—* Pray who is that very agree- 
able friend of your’s? He is one of the pleasantest fellows 
T ever met with, and I should be glad to know his name.’ 
—‘His name is Mr. T.; he is an @minent lawyer, and re- 
sides in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ 

Breakfast over, the party resumed their seats in the 
coach ; soon after which Sheridan turned the discourse 
to the law. ‘It is,’ said he, ‘a fine profession. Men may 
rise from it to the highest eminence in the state: and it 
gives vast scope to the display of talent; many of the 
most virtuous and noble characters recorded in our histo- 
ry have been lawyers ; I am sorry, however, to add, that 
some of the greatest rascals have also been lawyers I ever 
heard of, the greatest is one T—, who lives in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

‘I am Mr. T.’ said the gentleman.—‘And I am Mr. Sher- 
idan,’ was the reply. 

The jest was instantly seen, they shook hands, and 
instead of voting against the faeetious orator, the lawyer 
exerted himself warmly in promoting his election. 
———— eee 
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